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The content of the book admits of a brief statement; some readers, 
indeed, may find its message somewhat repetitious and long drawn-out. 
The secret of the revival, as the authors discovers it, is the stirring of 
man's primitive nature. His primitive nature includes such elements 
as fear, joy, imitation, suggestion and imagination. The seed-thought is 
the instability of the nervous system of primitive man. The revival is held 
to be ' essentially a form of impulsive social action.' Illustrations of 
these primitive forces are shown in the cases of revivals among Indians, 
Negroes, the Scotch-Irish in Kentucky in 1800, the Scotch-Irish in 
Ulster in 1859; also in the revivals conducted by Jonathan Edwards, John 
Wesley and Nettleton, Finney and Moody. For all the results of such 
revivals the passional element in man has been mainly, though not ex- 
clusively, the explanation. Though not expecting the passional to be 
eliminated from man's nature, the author does expect and desire the 
rational to come in and control it. He holds that religion is normal 
and natural, and not merely abnormal and supernatural, as revivals tend 
to reveal it. " I would take straightforward issue with those who still 
hold that the subconscious, the imperfectly rational, the mystically emo- 
tional, in spite of all its vagaries, is, par excellence, the channel of the 
inflow of divine life " (p. 279). 

The good temper and constructive character of the whole is illustrated 
in the final chapter on ' The New Evangelism,' the program of which the 
author finds in ' the earnest preaching of great truths in their modern 
light, a straightforward appeal to the intellect and conscience of men, 
liberalism attuned to faith and spiritual service, a passionate devotion to 
the highest ethical ideals, a social rather than an individualistic church 
that shall truly set men on [at?] work for the kingdom of heaven.' 

The volume may come with practical profit into the hands of students 
and teachers of religion, and ministers. It will somewhat offend those 
who conceive of themselves as living in the natural world and of God as 
living in the supernatural world, whence upon occasion He visits men in 
unusual states, while at the same time it will gratify those who in in- 
creasing number hold to-day that all the world is one supernatural order 
and does not become less so through man's partial success in under- 
standing it. In the end we may comprehend that the so-called ' natural ' 
is only what man can grip of the one ' supernatural ' life. 

There is no index, and the book with its few topics and informal pres- 
entation hardly needs one. Typographical errors appear in the words 
' but,' p. 181, and ' psychological,' p. 190. 

H. H. Horne. 

Dartmouth College. 

L'agrandissement et la proximite apparents de la lune a, I'horizon. 

Ed. Claparede. Extrait des Archives de Psychologie, Tome V., No. 

18, October, 1905. Pp. 121-148. 

The horizontal moon again, and another explanation offered for that 
baffling illusion! And this time no appeal is made to the apparent form 
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of the heavens nor to the direction of one's gaze. The essential cause of 
the illusion is sought in the region of affective influences. 

After a very clear and compact survey of the nine most dignified ex- 
planations that, from time to time, have given temporary satisfaction, 
each summary being followed by a statement of the most weighty objec- 
tions to each view, the author proceeds to the statement of his own 
position. 

The primary fact that seems incontestible to the author is that the 
moon appears nearer when at the horizon. Thus it seems to him and 
to those whom he has questioned. If one sees otherwise, it is hinted that 
auto-suggestion is operating in the direction of the demands of the 
usual theory. Here, then, we have a fact that is incompatible with the 
doctrine of physiological optics that the distance to which a retinal image 
of a given size is projected determines the perceived size of the object. 

In approaching a solution of the matter that shall resolve this last-named 
incompatibility, a factor of the situation is noted which, in the author's 
opinion, is an important element in the final explanation. We have a 
feeling, he says, that the heavenly bodies when at the horizon are ter- 
restrial objects. This feeling is most marked in the case of the moon. 
When, not expecting to see the latter, the ball of light suddenly strikes 
the eye from behind houses or trees, its size appears enormous. It is 
then an object among objects, and we reckon with it accordingly. Once 
recognize it, however, as the moon and deliberately force it back upon the 
sky, and its magnitude decreases. A fact that contributes largely to the 
tendency to regard the horizontal moon as a terrestrial object is that it 
belongs to the ' terrestrial zone,' the zone of objects with which we 
have to do. 

But how may the moon appear both nearer and larger at the same 
time? In particular, why should the giving of a terrestrial character 
to the horizontal moon cause an apparent increase of its magnitude? 
The author's reply is simple and direct. The solution of the difficulty 
must be sought in the affective life of the individual. Terrestrial objects 
interest us more. They are matters of our concern, for we must adjust 
our conduct to them. And this interest, this concern, gets itself ex- 
pressed in terms of perceived magnitude. " On the contrary, what 
happens in the sky interests us but little. Having had no occasion to 
adapt ourselves to objects there, we have not learned to represent to our- 
selves their size. By the very fact that they cease to concern us, these 
objects lose their importance for us; and this diminution of importance 
is, for our perception, translated into a diminution of size." 

In support of the general contention that affective states may in- 
fluence spatial perceptions, the author cites the cases of children and 
travelers who are prone to overestimate what most moves them. Even 
the well-known ' illusion of the silk hat ' is explained on the basis that 
hats are interesting objects with personal and social significance. 

By this appeal to affective factors the author believes that we have 
an explanation for those variable features of the illusion so hard to ex- 
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plain on any other theory, — those variations of size that appear from 
day to day and from individual to individual. 

It is admitted that other than affective factors may collaborate in the 
production of the illusion. But as to what these other factors may be 
we are not informed. 

The reviewer sympathizes strongly with any attempt to explain the 
illusion of the horizontal moon in other terms than those of the perceived 
form of the sky. But he finds himself quite unconvinced by the presen- 
tations of this paper. To be sure, our perceptions are sometimes in- 
fluenced by our feelings. The fish that we finally lose after moments 
of exciting struggle is never described as diminutive. And the moose 
that we fail to bring to earth possesses, we feel sure, a record head. 
But just as true is the further fact, that these subjective magnifications 
are at once corrected when we get a calm view of the object in question, 
though our enthusiastic interest in this particular object is still great. 
If the fish is really caught, or the moose captured, the first exaggerated 
impressions of magnitude are modified. And still our interest and our 
concern may remain keen. Assuredly we often think of eminent person- 
ages as large of stature, as the author reminds us. But when they are 
actually present before us, do we perceive them larger than they really 
are? Does the lover, when first be becomes aware of his passion, experi- 
ence a marked illusion in respect to the physical size of his maid? 

Moreover, the question arises whether the difference in interest with 
which we regard the horizontal and the zenith moons is sufficiently great 
to account for the difference in the perceived magnitudes, this difference 
sometimes amounting (so it is alleged) to a fivefold or even to a tenfold 
magnification of the horizontal moon. And, furthermore, it is question- 
able whether the zenith moon is so far behind the horizontal moon in inter- 
est as our author would have us think. In certain respects the zenith moon 
is much more an object of our interest, since the various fanciful mark- 
ings on its surface are usually studied at elevations where the illusion has 
vanished. And if one object that such interest is by no means a true 
concern, one may point to cases where perceptions of the disk high in the 
heavens are made under conditions of genuine and profound concern for 
the moon as a light-giving object in one's visible world of objects. 

But as great as is the difficulty in correlating the perceived differences 
of size with the grades of interest bestowed upon the moon in its two 
extremes of position, a yet greater difficulty remains. For if this theory 
is held, it must do something more than account for that amount of 
magnitude which is expressed by the difference between the horizontal 
and zenith moons. This amount of difference it must indeed explain. 
But the real amount to be explained is the difference between the per- 
ceived disk of the horizontal moon and the magnitude that it would have 
for perception if its size were determined exclusively by the factors of 
retinal image and distance of projection. For manifestly the usual law 
of physiological optics is here, as elsewhere, operative. And since the 
horizontal moon is seen as nearer, its disk would appear smaller than 
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that of the zenith moon were the perceived size determined solely by pro- 
jection factors. The influence of Claparede's affective factors must, 
therefore, be great enough to advance the magnitude of the horizontal 
moon from the size which its near localization would give it on the 
basis of projection to the size which it actually does have for perception. 
To expect this, it seems to me, is to foist upon ' interest ' and ' concern ' 
a far greater burden than they are able to carry. 

The reviewer comes away from the reading of the paper with the 
decided opinion that, while Claparede's factor may well be cooperative, 
the chief determining conditions of the illusion are still to be sought. 

The paper closes with the best bibliography of the topic known to the 
reviewer. And this, together with the brief summaries at the beginning, 
gives it a high value for handy reference. 

A. H. Pierce. 

Smith College. 

Veber Vrteilsgefiihle : was sie sind und was sie nicht sind. A. Meinong. 

Archiv filr die Gesammte Psychologic. August, 1905. Pp. 22-58. 

The function of what Herr Meinong calls ' judgment-feelings ' is pre- 
sented by him in a more or less clear manner. Taking for granted the 
supposition that in an emotion of joy we have some object over which 
we rejoice, Herr Meinong gives a close analysis of a given situation in 
which such joy is felt. " One can not," says he, " feel any joy without 
apprehending a ' something,' an object, and it is evident that such appre- 
hension is an essentially intellectual operation. It is, moreover, of special 
importance to determine more closely the nature of this intellectual 
process. I can not apprehend an object cognitively without mentally 
presenting it; on this point there is a consensus of opinion. But for this 
purpose will a bare idea do? " (p. 25, 26). This is the point which Herr 
Meinong proceeds to investigate and for this purpose takes as a given 
situation the case of a boy rejoicing over the possession of a steam-engine. 
Now it is evident that before his possession of the toy the boy may have 
wished for it and thought of it, but such wishes and thoughts did not give 
him the taste of real possession. On the cognitive side the joy arising 
from the act of possession is due to a conviction, a judgment that the 
engine is his own. This conviction, this judgment need not necessarily 
be formulated or expressed. It may exist as a ' judgment-feeling.' 

Now supposing the emotional state to have a content, such content 
may be subject to further analysis. We can hardly represent the boy's 
joy over his toy with the words, 'I rejoice over my steam-engine.' In 
fact, what is usually taken as the subject of the judgment is not the sub- 
ject at all. The feeling is not directed to ' 0,' but rather to the ' exist- 
ence of 0,' to the fact that ' exists ' or to the fact that ' has the char- 
acteristic N ' and the like. We may differentiate these two moments 
by naming the one ' object ' and the other ' the objective.' The ' objective ' 
differs from the ' object ' in that it refers to existential characteristics, 
functional properties, specific meanings, etc., which may reside in the 



